[74] 
Our 82nd in Russia and France 
by Oberleutnant Ernst Dieterich 


Two days’ march southwest of Namur, in Mettet. The Russians have invaded East Prussia, the call for help was 
heard. The 11th Army Corps marched east at the same time as the Guards Reserve Corps. The regiment was loaded on 
German soil, in Malmedy, and traveled east. This journey took 2 1/2 days. Tannenberg’s victory had just been announced, 
and as the journey continued, new news arrived, and the victory in all its glory was known. The regiment’s journey from 
Belgium across Germany was one of continuous jubilation. An unforgettable experience for everyone involved. The people 
from Göttingen rushed to Münden and Arenshausen and there was a happy reunion on September 1. The journey ended at 
Osterode in East Prussia. 

The advance began two days later. For the second time, General von Hindenburg struck to free his home province 
from the invader. The Russians and their Asiatic auxiliary peoples despoiled this beautiful country. On September 8 the 
regiment came under fire, on the 9th it threw the Russians back. On the night of September 10, the Russians withdrew. 
While in pursuit, the regiment encountered the enemy near Wolfshdhe in the late afternoon, assaulted their positions, and 
took numerous prisoners. After a brief rest, it was pulled out of the position it had just moved into in the evening and the 
pursuit continued into the pitch-dark night. [75] 

The [[HUulfen brigade, led by Reg. 82, pushed farthest after the enemy. After a short march, the First Battalion, the 
advance guard, was met with fire from Russian outposts. Both parties were surprised. The battalion took action against 
Neusorge with cheers and beating drums. It came to hand-to-hand fighting. Far superior enemy, quickly developed, 
hindering a continued advance. The battalion was withdrawn, individual units remained [[on the enemy until early morning. 
On September 11, the day of the battle in Rogalwalde, Unteroffizier Schiebenhdfer of the 82nd Regiment captured a Russian 
flag in an assault, one of the few captured Russian flags. It is kept in the Berlin armory. 

They marched day and night, on the 12th at noon through the burning town of Gumbinnen, but the Russians knew 
how to withdraw at night. On September 13, the regiment encountered the enemy again at Alexkehmen and, after a brief 
skirmish, expelled him. In the afternoon the Russian border was crossed at Eydtkuhnen—Wirballen. An unforeseeable 
procession, many kilometers long, of all kinds of Russian vehicles, some of them still with their horses in the tracks, guns, 
weapons, ammunition lines the way. The vehicles contain all kinds of household goods, women's clothes, children's toys, 
valuables of all kinds that the Russians stole from East Prussia, which to the Russian child of nature seemed like the 
promised land. The Battle of the Masurian Lakes was over. Rennkampf had lost half his army, the rest, in a rush to flee, were 
striving for the protective fortress of Kovno. The regiment spent two nights in Russian quarters, order and cleanliness on this 
side of the border, lice and dung on the other side. 

The 11th Army Corps was recalled and marched back to Konigsberg on six rainy days. Hundreds of men, women 
and children who were dragged along by the Russians return to find their belongings devastated or burned. The regiment 
was loaded in Konigsberg on the night of September 23. After a brave fight at first, the allied Austro-Hungarian army was 
defeated in southern Poland and pushed back to northern Galicia. The German army command promised help, relief and 
advance on this side of the Vistula to distract the Russian right wing. The fate of Austria and Hungary depended on this help. 
It had to come quickly and surprisingly. German army corps and other formations marched from Upper Silesia, the 11th 
Army Corps from Krakow in forced marches on unfathomable paths towards the Vistula. The Guards Reserve Corps and 11th 
Army Corps encountered the [76J enemy near Opatow and inflicted a complete defeat on him. After a few days the 
Germans were in front of Warsaw and Ivangorod. All attempts by the Russians to cross the Vistula at a new point with 
stronger forces failed. The regiment stood firm in heavy fighting near Ivangorod. 

The days of the Battle of Ivangorod (Kozienice-Dombrowka) are a glorious page in the regiment's history. In the 
mud and dirt against overwhelming odds, the brave troops held out bravely under heavy infantry and artillery fire and, for 
their part, saved the military-political situation from a dangerous crisis. The northern Warsaw group retreated in sections, 
made a front again on the Ravka and kept the Russians at bay. From the southern group the regiment was led in forced 
marches to the Lodz area behind the left German wing. The Germans trace back to the provinces of Upper Silesia and 
Poland. The Russians followed slowly and hesitantly.—The enemy general staffs and the people of Paris and Petersburg were 
rejoicing over the "victory", that the road to Berlin was open, and the Russian steamroller was slowly rolling towards the 
German border. 

General von Hindenburg boldly threw his army back at the enemy. His plan was to encircle the Russian right wing 
of the army advancing on Germany's border. This bold plan could only be carried out through the utmost use of time and 
speed. To have troops who had been marching back for eight days turn on their feet again, to use them in a rapid march for 
a large strategic movement against overwhelming odds -- only a German general could have such confidence in German 
troops. The plan succeeded. The surprised enemy was attacked at Kolo and Konin, thrown in the battle of Kutno, and in the 
great battle of Lodz the danger to the East was finally averted. For the third time, this German eastern army saved the 
homeland. 

On November 18, the 82nd Regiment attacked under heavy enemy fire, pushed past the burning Lagiewniki Stare 
through the forest in the roar of battle in the dark night and penetrated to the outwork Marysin near the suburban border of 
Lodz, right in the middle of the enemy, far forward of his neighboring troops. It was withdrawn to the edge of the forest and 
here north of Lodz it bravely held out until December 6, driving like a wedge into the enemy line. A mass attack by the 
Russians on the evening of November 20 after heavy artillery preparations was repelled, a group only broke through on a 
narrow, sparsely manned front line, groped north into the forest without a leader and was easily driven off again. Two 
hundred men are captured, including Siberians. 

Winter came, in desolate desolation and thin lines the regiment lay here without a reserve for 2 1/2 weeks in 
miserable holes, in bitter cold, and glittering snow, tormented by lice, the first few days without blankets and straw. In the 
evening the field kitchens had to stop far behind the front, and from dusk onwards heavy infantry fire pounded the only 
approach route. During the day the Russian snipers took many victims. Salvation finally came on December 6. The Russians 
had evacuated Lodz. The 82nd, rigid and stiff, got up, those who had not yet passed out on frozen feet trudged after him. 

The weeks leading up to the end of the year are filled with new struggles. The regiment gained the eastern bank 
of the Rawka near Rawa. In a very costly night battle on November 30, it was not possible to snatch the objective, 
Konopnica, from the Russians. Around this time Colonel von Forster, the knightly peace regiment commander who 
victoriously led the regiment from Liége to Lodz, was appointed brigade commander. His successor was Major (later Colonel) 
Schmidt. For four years until the end of the war, leadership was in the hands of this tough soldier, purposeful, clear and 
always victorious. Here the front gradually solidified. In early and mid-March 1915 an attempt by weak forces to break 


through to Warsaw failed. In the battles on the Rawka, in the battle for the outwork of Jezierzec, and in the battle of Stolniki, 
the regiment suffered heavy losses. 

At the beginning of June it was sent to Galicia. From May 1915, after the breakthrough at Gorlice-Tarnow in 
Galicia, until November, the Russians pushed back deep into their country. Hardly a day went by without fighting. Again and 
again the Russians established themselves, they were extraordinarily adept at setting up defensive positions. The German 
infantry had to attack him again and again. Difficult, bloody days, the worst of Malkow’s on August 5. Daily battles, daily 
losses, the Russians withdrew during the night, the next day he has placed new defenders in new positions from his 
inexhaustible mass of men, supported by his good artillery and his plentiful supply of machine guns. Long marches in the 
hot [[sunburn of the summer of 1915, deep sandy paths, swamps and jungles made the arduous work of the good infantry 
more difficult, swarming vermin and the whole squalor of Polish dwellings torment [78] the German soldiers coming from a 
civilized country. The victorious advance—hundreds of kilometers, after all—continued, past the great fortress of Brest- 
Litovsk to the Oginsky Canal. After the costly battles at Tschernysch and Tschartorusk, calm sets in. The German army 
command halted the pursuit. 

The trench warfare with patrol activity and building of trenches began again. The autumn rain sets in, Half-meter 
deep mud covered the so-called roads. The troops were freshening up after months of fighting and marching. Bathing and 
delousing establishments were set up, weapons, equipment and clothing was repaired and there were vacations home 
again. Autumn turned into the second Russian winter. In mid-December the messengers of Christmas from distant Göttingen 
suddenly appeared in this wilderness. In this year, Professor D. Mirbt, together with the Leutnant d. Reserve Gebert, who 
was once seriously wounded near Liége, arrived after an arduous journey through Poland and Volhynia and brang gifts from 
home. 

As spring 1916 approached, the regiment was transported to Courland, in the Mitau area, and spent a few weeks 
of varied rest there. Unusual things happened here, the plow went through the field and the 82nd tilled the field; It quickly 
got warm and the soldiers jumped into the warm water of the numerous rivers and streams. As always in rest positions, 
training was diligent. After the same period of rest in the area east of Wilna, the regiment arrived at the Polish-Russian 
border at the end of June after a 76-hour train journey and took part in the counterattacks after the Brusilov offensive, which 
the Austrians had thrown back. For a year, from July 1916 to mid-July 1917, the regiment was engaged in trench warfare on 
the Galician-Russian border in the Styr region. 

At the beginning of July 1917, on the orders of the revolutionary government, which was conscious of its national 
duty, the Russians struck again with strong forces against the Austrians. These were thrown back, and some Austrian troops 
went over to the enemy. When the Germans appeared and the counterattack came, the picture changed. The war of 
aggression, like two years ago, was starting again and the 82nd had not forgotten anything. The regiment kept watch on the 
Sereth in eastern Galicia for another quarter of a year. Then the regiment's three-year deployment to the Eastern theater of 
war ended. It had endured gloriously wherever it was deployed, often in close association with Austrian and [79] Hungarian 
troops. It had fought against vast superiority, often with unreliable neighbors mingled with German troops to gain a foothold. 
There had only rarely been reserves behind the front. These three years had passed in a neglected, almost roadless country, 
in the sand, steppe, and swamp area, far from all culture. 

Now came the call to the West. The train journey lasted six days, ending in Chauvency near Montmedy. The 
regiment was used until December 1917 in the Maas-West section and until May 1918 Maas-East before Verdun and soon 
got used to the changed combat conditions. Dashing shock troops and patrols kept the aggressiveness alive. Deployed west 
of Reims, the regiment took an excellent part in the offensive battle on the Marne in mid-July 1918. It was followed by the 
great French counterattack. In the defensive battle between Soissons and Reims (July 18 to August 2) the 82nd Regiment 
held up tenaciously and successfully with the bravest resistance against an enormous superiority, albeit with heavy losses. A 
battalion of three companies is formed from the remnants! 

On September 2, the replenished regiment fought the defensive battle between Scarpe and Somme against the 
English with the greatest prudence and bravery. -- After this day the combat strength of the weakest company was 15, that 
of the strongest 29, men. In the fighting at Abancourt at the end of September and beginning of October and at Douai and 
Valenciennes, the 82nd held off the far superior enemy. The battle reports of these last few months are filled with numerous 
brave and daring individual deeds. On the last day of major combat, November 4, on the English front north of Quesnoy, a 
large part of the tattered remnants of the regiment was taken prisoner in a difficult terrain. What was left of the 82nd 
marched back home undefeated and unbroken and arrived in Göttingen at the end of November. 


*Gdttingen War Memorial Book, pp. 74-79. 


[414] 
Our Regt. at Loos Hill 70 (Aug. 1917) 


From Royal. Prussia. Lt. d. R. a. D. Kruger Il, 5th Foot Guards Regt. 


After the turbulent weeks of the Battle of Arras and the expansion of the new position between Méricourt and 
Acheville 6 km east of the Vimy Ridge, the regiment was relieved and left for the time being in its old quarters at Noyell- 
Godault as well as in Courcelles and Evin-Malmaison. After a few days of physical care and the repair of all the equipment, 
the usual and necessary training of the individual man during periods of rest, in the platoons, companies and larger units, 
began. Good weather, comfortable quarters, and one from Lt. v. d. Knesebeck furnished Kientopp provided next to not too 
extensive service for the happiest atmosphere. Everyone will fondly remember Sundays and potato fields, which, to the 
dismay of the local commanders and higher staffs, were popular with the grenadiers and fusiliers. This summer holiday was 
frequently interrupted by exercises in the divisional formations, in which high and highest staffs were interested in order to 
convince themselves of the high combat value of our proud troops. We loved these eternally long waves little and gradually 
longed for the day when we would again be in hard work against the enemy. He should come soon. 

Group Loos had been expecting an attack on their positions between Hulluch via Hill 70 to Lens for a long time 
and called on our 4th Guards Infantry Division, which had been tried and tested in the East and West as an intervention 
division. On August 8, 1917 we moved into our new local quarters, I. Batl. Bauvin, Il. Batl., Staff, 5th, 7th Comps. and 2nd 
M.G. Comp. [[Don, 6th and 8th Comps. Berclan, F.-Batl. Annoeulin, which were only 4-5 km behind the front, were often 
visited by enemy planes and some of them were not only bad, but downright harmful to health. So were, for example, the 
5th and 7th Companies in a watermill badly damaged by aerial bombs on the bare floor. Wood wool, tables and benches or 
boards for building storage facilities were not available. There were therefore heated arguments with the local commandant, 


who had taken no precautions. We soldiers at the front were used to sleeping where we were and we didn’t let ourselves be 
robbed of our sense of humor and love of life. The next few days were mainly spent inspecting the ready and attack areas; 
there was little employment left for the grenadiers, they drove boats on the canal and fought the wildest “sea battles” in 
contrast to our anxiously restrained, not so splendid fleet. Well, Tommy drummed around for a few hours a day at the 
forward positions and kept us on almost constant alert, his pilots crept up on our [[captive balloons in really daring flights 
close to the ground and shot them on fire, a sure sign that something was going on over there planned, but the long-awaited 
attack was a long time coming. We ourselves soon got used to the constant thunder of cannons and took the fire more for 
English diversionary maneuvers from Flanders, where in the meantime the mighty battle had broken out. Therefore, on the 
evening of August 14, the order for deployment on August 15 before 7.30 a.m. at Berclan came as a bit of a surprise to us. 
After the events of the last few days and several consistent reports available to the [[AOK, the group considered an attack 
by the English on August 15 to be likely. And right, the dance began. 

Between 4 and 5 in the morning we awoke to the earth-shattering roll of gunfire, windows rattled, houses shook, 
and the sky blazed with the twitching flashes of firing. A nerve-racking but impressive picture. The companies lying in [[Don 
were quickly alarmed and led to Berclan, where the Il. Batl. ready for a new act. In the meantime, however, the noise of 
battle had given way to an eerie silence. Nobody knew what had happened; further orders should be awaited in the staging 
areas; there was no more precise report from the front. This time of uncertainty was, as always, the birth of the wildest 
latrine slogans. Who invented them and where did they come from? Nobody could tell, [415] they were just there and were 
carried on with unbelievable speed. Everyone then believed what corresponded to his disposition, his character. Thus 
optimists knew how to tell that the enemy attack had been beaten off before the first line, and pessimists that the enemy 
had broken through the position and had already advanced through the Wotan Position. With these rumors, as with all 
exaggerations, the truth usually lay somewhere in the middle. The sighting reported by the artillery of German steel helmets 
at Hill 70, which later turned out to belong to German prisoners taken by the English—and the lull of several hours in the 
noise of battle led us to assume that all the loud commotion was being dealt with to the best of our satisfaction and there 
was nothing left for us to do. We complained badly about the general disturbance of the peace at night and looked forward 
to marching off to our quarters. 

There met us at 9:30 a.m. the order to prepare the companies according to Plan | in the [[Wotansriegel for the 
attack. In anticipation of the enemy onslaught in the preceding weeks, Plan I, counterattack from the northeast, and Plan Il, 
counterattack from the eastnortheast had been constructed and, as the course of the action will show, the wrong case was 
seized at the given moment. In addition to a wealth of skill, a good portion of luck is also part of the soldier’s trade. Plan | 
provided for the following deployment: right-wing (at the same time as the division) II. Batl., center F.-Batl., left wing of the 
regiment |. Batl., followed by R.-I.-R. 93, both regiments with all three battalions in first line, Guards-Grend.-Regt. 5 in 
reserve. | belonged to the II. Batl. as deputy adjutant and can therefore mainly relate only incidents to this. 

The staff had rushed ahead of the companies with the telephonists, in order to deploy them as ordered. When the 
English saw the approach of our division, accustomed to victory, he laid the heaviest artillery fire on our rear area, but, as 
always, so stubbornly on the same points that all the troops managed to approach almost without any loss. It was an 
uplifting picture how the twelve companies of the regiment marched in long lines in rows in an unstoppable surge forward, 
surrounded by the fountains of heavy shells falling, with iron calm, over the ridge west of Wingles to the bloody trade. Shells 
and shrapnel of all calibers rained down ever more densely, and countless machine guns from [[a height of 70]] pounded the 
targets that took off at full height in uninterrupted fire. The companies of the II. Batl. not reached their deployments when a 
reporter from the F.-Batls. with a short note in pencil by Hptm. v. Heydekampf of the contents arrived, immediately faced 
the beginning attack of the I. and F.-Batls. to connect. Without waiting for the regiment's order—which, by the way, came a 
good half an hour later due to a disruption in the wire to the Wingles steel works (belonging to Thyssen)—the F. Battalion’s 
call was of course answered, namely the 7th Company, staggered to the right behind F. Battalion, 6th Company staggered 
behind 7th Company, 5th and 8th Company temporarily behind the right wing as a reserve. 

The three battalions of our trusted regiment advanced irresistibly across the defenseless plain. Enemy defensive 
fire raged like a hurricane over our heads and in our ranks, but the Prussian Guard knows how to maintain the glory of their 
flags! Sensitive gaps already appear far in front of the finish line, own fortifications with strong obstacles delay the fast run- 
up. Our magnificent grenadiers climbed laboriously through the barbed wire, offering the projectiles full aim, many [416] 
brave men sank silently into the spikes, but no complaint was heard, with courageous hearts leaders and crew rushed 
forward. One is at the enemy! The third trench of their own position, up to and beyond which the English had penetrated 
without this being known, was taken, they climbed through their own wire obstacle again when the attacking power of the 
brave attackers flagged close to the muzzles of the hammering machine guns. However, the will to win remained, they clung 
to it and held what had been achieved firmly in their hands despite the heaviest losses. It had not been possible for our 
artillery to support the attack of the heavily bleeding infantry by fighting the machine guns at Hill 70, since the lateral and 
depth extent of the enemy penetration remained completely uncertain. For this reason, the division's request that we attack 
immediately in the morning, despite the uncertainty, was unfortunately not granted by the group. It was only when it was 
too late that the order to attack came, the most diligent execution of which could not lead to complete success, since the 
English had found time between 6 and 12 noon to set himself up, spike the heights with machine guns, and bring up 
reserves. Thus he had the opportunity, without any interference from either side, to give our incomparably brave division 
the warmest of welcomes. As a result of the wrong approach to the counter-attack, which was only caused by false or 
inaccurate reports from the trench troops, the individual battle sectors were changed considerably by the compulsion of the 
facts, so that the inner wings of the attack waves in particular shifted sharply into one another. Despite this, action was 
taken in a uniform manner; a sign of the excellent training of sub-commanders and men. The 6th and 7th Companies had 
finally gotten into the completely intact trenches of R.-I.-R. 93 due to the urging of the 93rd to the right, into which the 
flanking fire from Hill 70 poured mercilessly. 

Now the 6th Company was assigned to the F.-Batl. with the order to roll up the second combat trench in a 
southerly direction (that is, towards Hill 70) in order to protect the F.- and I. Batls. to create relief. She went about her task 
with courage and, bleeding profusely, gained about 150 m of terrain, 10 m in front of an enemy machine gun the attack then 
stopped after Lt. d. R. Nagel and many battle-hardened grenadiers had sealed their oath of allegiance with death. Their 
bodies could only be recovered days later. The 7th Company and the other two battalions lay partly in tumbled-down 
trenches, partly with their bellies against the flat earth, and resisted until late in the evening the furious hand grenade 
attacks of the English reserves, which wanted to snatch the regained ground from us. 

In difficult one-on-one battles, the struggle swayed back and forth, with heavy losses on both sides, but nothing 
was able to force our “White Devils,” which appearance they had acquired through the snow-shining, plowed ground in the 
true sense of the word, out of their funnel positions. 


The 5th Company was attached to the First Batl. assigned to take the small stone forest in front of the front with 
these 7.25 o’clock. In the barrage of English guns and machine-guns, the attack was not carried out fully. 

The regiment had been on its feet since 6 o’clock in the morning, and from 12 noon to midnight all the companies 
were engaged in heavy fighting. Not even the night brought the longed-for rest over the tired eyelids of the brave 
combatants. Again and again the noise of battle rang out somewhere. [[Granitner's will made the enemy recoil. The combat 
action, which broke up into individual battles, had created a front with many bulges, which was balanced out by advanced 
posts to form a shortening line. 

Under the cover of darkness, the badly mixed-up formations were sorted as far as possible and new combat 
sectors were determined. As the companies moved about, the 6th Company suffered heavy casualties from an attack by 
fire. Your deputy company leader, the brave and always cheerful Lt. d. R. Fehlhaber was badly wounded by shrapnel and 
died a few minutes later from his injuries. With him we mourned many dear and brave comrades. A biting haze of dead 
missiles lay over the blood and sweat soaked battlefield. 

Each awakening and sinking day brought new struggles, using huge amounts of ammunition the to break through 
our thin lines. In vain! Wherever he managed to get to our fledgling position, he was driven back by hand grenades or edged 
weapons. Here the military superiority of our grenadiers was shown again and again. During this time, true feats of self- 
sacrifice and devotional love of the fatherland were achieved with the naturalness inherent in the old Prussian soldier. 

We still hadn't given up the plan to regain Hill 70 and on August 18 we tried to 5.25 o’clock the attack again. But 
at the same time the Tommy, after his artillery had been drumming since 4 o’clock in the morning, had prepared for the 
attack, so that when our [[strikers left the burrows despite the fire, the English assault waves were already coming towards 
them. Both attacks shattered, Hill 70 remained in English hands. For almost 14 days, the enemy’s and our own operations 
kept all three battalions in suspense, but they managed to dig into the hard chalk soil and convince the enemy, who was 
also fighting bravely, of the fearlessness of their bloody attacks. 

At the end of August, the regiment was finally able to begin a rotation of replacements within the three battalions 
in order to give the overstrained soldiers a few days of relaxation and the long-awaited sleep after the heavy loss-making 
weeks in gun smoke, chalk dust, or knee-deep dirt. Our regimental band caused a distraction of minds. Humor and vigour 
swept into the field soldier's breast and made them happily endure new hardships. 

If the fighting for Hill 70 didn't bring what was hoped for, it wasn't our fault. We could look back with pride on the 
days at Loos-Lens, after all we had frustrated a major breakthrough attempt by the English with far-reaching goals). We 
therefore happily welcomed the recognition of our dear 1st Quartermaster General, General d. Inf. Ludendorff, which was 
made known to us by the following order: 

"Group Loos 1a No. 2354 of August 19, 1917. 

To the commander of the 4th Guards Inf. Div. Herr Graf Finck von Finckenstein. 

The 1. Quartermaster General, General Infantry Control Ludendorff, was with me today to get a report to HM the 
Kaiser about the fighting from August 15. After a detailed report on the activities of the individual units, General Infantry 
Control. Ludendorff that the Gr. H. Qu. was of the opinion that every leader and every man had done his duty in the heavy 
fighting; the lecture had shown him that this view was absolutely correct. | am pleased, Yours High-born to inform of this. In 
a daily order | will express my thanks and my appreciation to the leaders and troops for their exemplary behavior in the 
most difficult struggle. Signed by Kraewel." 

1. The war correspondent of the “Times” reported in detail to his newspaper on August 17, 1917 about these 
fights. He gives the title of his essay: “Ten Futile Counter-Attacks” and then goes on as follows: “The Canadian attack 
northwest of Lens was as successful as the progress of the early stages indicated when | telegraphed yesterday. We did not 
just take the historic Hill 70 with the woods to the north and the suburbs of St. Laurent and St. Emile to the south, but in the 
ensuing counterattacks they inflicted immense casualties on the enemy. In the course of the afternoon no fewer than 10 
different counterattacks appeared to have taken place. All were repulsed and one will become famous as one of the 
bloodiest events in the history of the war, and because the troops who suffered badly belonged to the 4th Division of the 
Prussian Guards." 


[The Book of Honor of the Guard: Part Il, pp. 414-417] 


